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Our Home, Our Country, and our Brother Man. 








Chemistry by the Fireside.---No. 19. 
Potassium. 

We noticed last week the element called silicon, 
which when united with about equal parts of oxygen, 
formed silex. or sand. We came to the conclusion 
that a soil composed of pure sand could not support 
vegetable life. Suppose we now examine into the 
properties of another element of the soil, potassium. 
Sappose we should take some caustic potash, which is 
composed of oxygen and the metal potassium and 
mix it with charcoal and then heat it in an iron bottle 
in a» most powerful furnace. Now potassium has a 
tremendous affinity for oxygen, and it requires a pow- 
erful heat to separate these two elements. But it will 
separate, and the potassium will pass over into a ves- 
sel containing naptha, a substance destitute of oxygen, 
and when not exposed to the air it remains unchanged. 

Potassium is a white metal, and brilliant. It is 
lighter than water, and will float on its surface. Its 
affinity for oxygen is so great that it will instantly 
decompose water by taking from it its oxygen and 
burning it. The oxygen thus set free unites with the 
potassium and forms an oxide of potassium, or simply 
potash. Thus you now see that pure potash is com- 
posed of oxygen and potassium. We never see the 
potassium in its metallic state in nature. 

You can obtain caustic potash by a very simple ex- 
periment, which is instructive to you in your study of 
chemistry. Take 4 little saleratus, which is a cir- 
bon¢te of potash, and dissolve it in water, say one 
ounce of potash to ten ounces of water. Now take 
half as much quicklime, mix it with water so as to 
form a milky paste and mix them together in small 
portions while the potash is boiling. Let it cool and 
the lime will take from the potash all its carbonic 
acid, and leave it in its caustic state in solution, while 
the lime will precipitate to the bottom of the vessel. 
Potash has s powerful affinity for carbonic acid. If 
you leave it exposed to the open air, it will absorb 
carbonate acid from it and form carbonate of potash. 
You can now understand why in soap making, you 
put quicklime into the vat for leaching your ashes. It 
is to take away the carbonic acid’ from the ashes, and 
leave the potash as caustic as possible. The reason 
why soap does not form is owing to carbonic acid. 
This may be driven off by boiling the ley, but it is 
much better to use freely some quicklime in the vat. 

Potash is found in nature combined with silex, 





Trip to Dixfield. 

We took a ride last week for the first time on the 
Buckfield Railroad. This road was undertaken for 
the purpose of opening to the world a large section 
bordering upon the Androscoggin river above and be- 
low Canton. It passes through a rough country, but 
what seemed to usa little remarkable, we did not see 
a rod where it was excavated a ledge. It has 
been built and is in running order to Sumner Flat, 
about 15 miles. Seven miles more will carry it to 
Canton Mills on the Androscoggin river. A portion 
of this distance is already graded. As it now is, the 
roads are so hilly that but little transportation can 
come over the road beyond its present limits, but the 
moment it is opened to Canton, it will draw into its 
influence a large extent of country, and serve to build 
up several thriving villages. Could it extend up the 
river to Ramford Falls it would open to the world one 
of the best water powers in thecountry. Leaving the 
cars, we took a coach whose driver’s name is Chase, 
and not Smith, and who is also proprietor of the line. 
More accommodating or gentlemanly drivers than on 
the route to Dixfield are not seen every day. 

Among the romantic villages in the State out of the 
great thoroughfares of travel, is that of the pleasant 
village of Dixfield, on the banks of the Androscoggin. 
The town abounds in rich intervales. Just below the 
village there are nine islands in the river in a cluster. 
The largest contains about furty acres. They arg,.very 
productive. On one is a splendid orchard, owned by 
Mr. Florence Austin. By his invitation we made a 
visit to it while he was engaged in boiling his syrup. 
There are sixteen acres in the orchard, holding about 
400 trees, many of them of the largest size. The 
ground is the ancient river bottom, amd cleared and 
level, so that he could drive his horse to every tree 
and collect the sap in barrels for conveyance to the 
sugar house. The day we were present he had col- 
lected four hogsheads of sap, which had run the twen- 
ty-four hours previous. 

There were some points worthy of note in his meth- 
od of making his syrup. He uses tin spouts instead of 
sheet iron, as the latter colors the syrup. He makes 
no use of substances for clarifying the syrup. Clean- 
liness is the great point. All the sap is strained 
through a cloth before entering the kettles, so that no 
leaves or other substance shall enter the kettles. The 
surface of the pans is constantly skimmed and strain- 
ed as it runs from one pan to the other. In this way 
the syrup retains its original purity and freshness.— 
He sold his syrup last year for two dollars a gallon. 

Among the interesting points of attraction, is the 
High School, taught by Mr. H. F. Howard, a grad- 
uate of the Bridgewater Normal School. His school 
is very successful, being managed much after the 
manner of the Massachusetts Normal Schools. He 
has about 100 students. His example shows that a 








forming a silicate of potash. Your window glass is a 
silicate of potash. The mineral called felspar is a sili- 
cate of potash. It is from this mineral that the potash 
of your soils is chiefly derived. It forms a part of all 
good soils. It exists in trees and plants. When you 
take ashes, leach them, and evaporate the water, you 
have left potash. This is an experiment in a rough 
way in analytical chemistry. 

But let us see if we can obtain a fertile soil from 
sand and potash. About twelve per cent. of a good 
soil is composed of potash. Do you think that plants 
would grow in a soil composed of sand and potash ? 
Plants want several other elements to complete their 
growth. If you look at a large granite rock you may 
see a kind of moss or lichen called by botanists the 
parmelia. It spreads over the rock like a plate. 
Commencing at a central point it takes from the rock 
a small quantity of silex and potash, and abstracts a 
little carbonic acid from the atmosphere and grows 
there. This humble plant is then composed chiefly of 
silex and potash, and can grow where scarcely any 





right kind of school training is necessary for a truly 
successful teacher at the present day. We wish the 
State was full of such live teachers. His school is ex- 
citing an important influence in all that community. 

The village finds it necessary to support a half dozen 
or more lawyers, but has no minister resident among 
them. Perhaps an equalization of the thing would 
be better for all concerned. There is, however, an air 
of thrift in the whole vicinity, so that we may safely 
class Dixfield among the thriving towns in the State. 

The rocks in this town are largely composed of a 
coarse mica slate, which easily becomes decomposed 
by the agencies of air, frost and water, and serves to 
enrich the soils of the lower lands throughout the 


town. 
Among those whom we met was an old college mate 


whom we had not seen for well-nigh thirty years. Af- 
ter buffeting about the world, like many other young 
men, without a wife, he at last concluded to take one, 
and now has a family of boys, and a farm on which 
he cuts one hundred tons of meadow hay, and has 





other plant could exist. In our next article we will 
add another element to our newly formed soil, and see 
if it would be improved. 

—_———~0a0e—______— 


Leached and Unleached Ashes. 


We have been repeatedly met with the assertion, 
from time to time, that unleached ashes were more 
valuable as a manure than leached ashes. Thinking 
that some reason might be given for an opinion so 
widely at variance with what had seemed to us as the 
true theory, we have been led of late, to examine the 
whole subject alittle more critically. 

The generally received impression among farmers 
has Leen, that the most important element in ashes 
was the potash, while they have overlooked the fact 
that the silex or sand in plants was quite necessary to 
the growth of plants as the potash. The stalks of 
wheat, corn, hops and other plants, require silex in 
their composition. They will not grow without it and 
produce fruit. But here comes a difficulty. Silex, 
or sand, will not dissolve in pure water, as we all 
know, but how, then, does it become food for plants. 
If silex is mixed with potash, we can melt it in a fur- 
nace and form glass. If it is mixed with potash and 
held in water or steam, it will dissolve a portion of it. 
So. when ashes are leached, a portion of the silex is 
rendered soluble by the potash, and thus the silex, pot- 
ash, lime and other elements are already in a state of 
solution and ready to be used as food for plants. But 
unleached ashes are not in that condition, their ele- 
ments are as it were separated from each other, and 
their action in the soils is slow at first, but will un- 
doubtedly last longer than leached ashes. Acting on 
this principle, we haf thought that experiments 
should be instituted by saturating unleached ashes 
with water, two or three weeks before using them, 
making use of just water enough so as not to have 


it run off in the form of lye. We cannot but think | 


that they would prove a most powerful manure, and 
we recommend a trial of unleached ashes by our 
farmers in the manner we here suggest, with the ex- 
pectation that they will report for our columns the re- 
sults. 











Ey" We are indebted to Hon. 8. Perham, for a copy 
of the Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 
1864, It is large volume and contains an unusual 
variety of articles. Among those interesting to east- 
ern portions of the country, are: The Culture and 
Management of Forest Trees; Sorghum; the Hop 
Plant, a Valuable Article; Garden Vegetables; Im- 
provement of Native Grapes; Popular Varieties of 
Hardy Fruit; Roadsters and Trotters, by T. g. Lang, 
North Vassalboro’, Me. ; Fine Wooled Sheep; Spanish 
Merinos and their Management; Raising and Feeding 
Cattle and Sheep; Green Manuring and Manures. 
Many of these articles are of great value to the farm- 

er, and asa whole the Agricultural Report for 1864 


will not suffer in comparison with any of its prede- 
cessors. 


ee 





Wheat, 


Would it not be well for our farmers in the most 
favorable locations to sow more wheat? There was 
warcely any sowed in many portions of the State 
last year, but such fields as we saw were very good. 
Maing z°etding. loth to give up wheat raising in 

We think that more experiments are neces- 
with this grain in order to adapt it to our soils, 
the ‘o produce s remunerative crop. In England 
are taken in cultivating the wheat 
Tesult is excellent crops. Why not in 


land»enough for fifty more. He feeds it out mostly to 
sheep. He attaches great importance to the use of 
roots for sheep during winter. It was pleasant meet- 
ing one so unexpectedly and talking over the scenes of 
other days. 

Taking the stage in a tough snow-storm, we retraced 
our steps to onr own home, well pleased with our ex- 
cursion. 


April. 


March has gone and we are glad of it. A more 
disagreeable month of blow, and snow, and rain, and 
mud, we never knew. Scarcely a pleasant day or 
going during the month. April is generally regarded 
the fickle month. It is a month that tries the consti- 
tutions of nervous people. Look out for this class of 
people if April. We are inclined to think there is 
more scolding done in this than any other month. 
Strive to keep your temper as uniformly as possible 
during April winds and storms. Don’t let a solitary 
pleasant day be followed by a storm in your own 
breast. 

It is the month when the wood-pile must be cut. 
Do not fail to have your wood for cooking purposes 
cut short and fine, for warm weather. It is a great 
saving of time and wood in summer time. Your din- 
ner will be cooked all the better for it. Farming will 
soon come on in earnest, and you must look out’for 
the tools and see that everything is in order before 
spring work begins. It is.bad economy to be obliged 
to make a new harrow in planting time. Nothing 
should interrupt us at the golden opportunity of put- 
ting in the seed at the right time. Lay out your 
work with some plan of operations before hand. 
Then your work will not be confused. Your plans 
will all harmonize with each other. Estimate the 
amount of manure you will have and make use of it as 
nearly as possible in accordance with your estimate. 
| Have your different seeds ready for garden and field, 
| 80 a8 not to lose a day in going out of town after seed 
the moment you want to use it. 











Caterpillars. 


With a ladder and hand hatchet, a man can do 
more in one hour now to destroy the caterpillar than 
in ten hours after the leaves are out. The eggs of 
this nest were laid in autumn, and may be found near 
the extremity of the branches. They look like small 
coils of thread wound round the twigs. We appre- 
hend vast damage to the apple and plum crops from 
their ravages, for it is difficult to move farmers to the 
patient toil that is necessary to save the fruit. But 
no labor which a man with an orchard can employ 
himself about will reward him so well. 


sathee 


. A Natural Curiosity. 

A curious stone was brought into our office the other 
day, by J. L. Heath, Esq., of Belgrade, which was 
picked up on the shore of the pond by a little daugh- 
ter of Mr. Stephen Richardson. The stone has been 
worn evidently by attrition to the perfect form of a 
lady’s over-shoe or moccasin, the sole of the shoe be- 
ing composed apparently of a different material from 
the uppers, and shaped to correspond to them. It is 
certainly worth looking at. 


£7 The illness of the junior editor for several weeks 
past will account for and excuse a lack of attention to 
some of the favors of our correspondents, 


Tae Hotmes Lisrary. We acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of $1 from J. Tucker, Esq., of South Litchfield, 
for the Holmes Library. 














Writing for the Paper. 1 


The Boston Cultivator recently made itself merry 
over @ paragraph in the Farmer, and indulges in a 
flippant attempt at criticism at the expense of the senior 
editor. Now for the information of our sapient con- 
temporary, we will simply say, that we never saw the 
paragraph alluded to till we read it in our own paper 
while absent fromthe office. Nor was there anything 
very remarkable in the article itself, demanding such 
a show of wisdom on the part of our critic. A distant 
correspondent sent an item for the paper in which he 
described the use of paraffine and lard as a useful lu- 
bricating substance. This was transferred, as in 
thousands of cases, in essentially the writer’s own 
language to our paper. The writer may not have 
been familiar with scientific truths, or in writing for a 
paper, but he told us in his own language, an impor- 
tant fact, which we were glad to receive. We often 
receive articles for our paper, in which terms are used 
differently from what we might employ them, but 
they are clearly understood by the reader, and that is 
sufficient. Such attacks as that alluded to, serve no 
other purpose than to lower their author very much 
in the estimation of his cotemporaries, while it dis- 
courages the plain, practical farmer from writing for 
his paper. What we want are plain, practical arti- 
cles for the Farmer. If a word is mis-spelled, the 
editor is ready to correct that; if the phraseology is 
not perfect, it is sufficient if we can obtain the idea. 
In our intercourse with farmers we receive most 
valuable hints which we transfer to our paper for the 
benefit of all. It is on the same principle that we en- 
courage the farmers of Maine to write what seems to 
impress them as being of value to the world. A good 
paper, like the world itself, is made up of items, of 
which every one may contribute his share. 

Were it not for this matter of writing for the paper, 
we should have passed over the unfriendly criticism 
alluded to in silence. This is an exception to whaf 
has heretofore been our invariable rule, and if a 
word of advice may be allowed, we would suggest 
that it would be in better taste for the editor to devote 
himself to the care of his own columns, rather than by 
sneering inuendoes to seek occasion for a quarrel with 
a cotemporary. 





Facts about Maple Sap. 


Sap runs best ona warm day following a frosty 
night. The best season is usually when the ground is 
frozen deepest. Sap runs faster when the snow is dug 
away from the trees. Sap will cease to flow when the | 
wind is to the south. We should like for some of our 

vegetable physiologists to explain this fact. Sap will 

flow better before a rain-storm than a snow-storm. 

Sap is sweeter from old than young trees; from those 

that have been repeatedly tapped, than from those 

that have never been. 

















For the Maine Farmer. 
Cultivation of Corn, &c. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—With your permission I will, on 





Fo the Maine Farmer. 
Farmers’ Boys. 








Messrs. Eprtors :—I am ed to notice that 
among the improvements whid et made in 
agricultural operations, 4 are beginning 
to receive a share of Judging from the 
treatment they have receiyetly have heretofore 


been considered one of the 
profitable classes of farm stoaks—the only redeeming 
quality that has made them endurable being the fact 
that they were exempt from taxation. 

Many will think Iam making wild expressions, no 
doubt, but let us trace a boy in his experience such as 
many will testify is not imaginary, and see if we can- 
not find enough to warrant the conclusion arrived at. 
When the boy begins to go to school, at four or five 
years of age, he is just big enough to help about drop- 
ping corn, and he is so often reminded of that fact, 
and told how great a sacrifice the loving parent is 
making.that he may go to school, that the boy’s mind 
very soon receives the impression that the school-room 
is not his place, and that the time he spends there is 
not his own, and that his parents are indulgingly per- 
mitting him to deprive them of his services just to 
please himself. And if he succeeds in obtaining a 
good education, the very fact that he did so in oppo- 
sition to their wishes makes him feel that his educa- 
tion renders it unsuitable that he should follow their 
occupation. 

And again, how is it with his amusements? Every 
hour and every cent that he is permitted to spend at 
any place of amusement is grudgingly given, with 
looks if not words which tell him that such an indul- 
gence is contrary to the wishes of his superiors, and 
he is thus made to think that all his wants are un- 
reasonable, and that his parents are doing what they 
know to be wrong, merely to gratify him. But if he 
once gets his eyes open to the fact that his parents are 
denying him what is right and reasonable, the convic- 
tion is thereafter fixed in his mind that their judg- 
ment is no better than his, and from this conviction 
it is easy to see that his respect for them will soon 
consist merely of the cold reverence naturally be- 
stowed on authority. 

Seeing so many of our young man leave the home 
farm for other places and pursuits has made people 
come to the conclusion that there is something wrong. 
Wondrous discovery! yet entirely useless till we find 
where the fault is. And our enthusiastic philan- 
thropists, in seeking to discover the defect all at once, 
overlook these little things, and first accuse the boys 
of laziness, and being stopped in that they turn their 
fury upon the Legislature for not making certain ap- 
propriations in regard to our natural wealth, &c. 
But I think that in a majority of cases, the reason 
why boys are dissatisfied with their homes, can be 
found in the homes themselves. Parents, send your 
boys to school with the understanding that you deem it 
right for them to go there, and do not tell them that 
this or that branch of knowledge is enough for a farm- 
er, thereby fixing in their minds the idea that farmers 
are not so good as other folks, but when they wish to 
take up any new branch of study, encourage them, 
and show them how they can make it useful on the 
farm, and show them that farmers can use an educa- 
tion. And when you intend for them to visit any 
place of amusement, let them know that you feel it 
right for them to go, and send them off with a cheer- 
ful face, made so by the knowledge that you appre- 
ciate their youthful wants, and they will return to 
their work with lighter hearts, and a feeling that they 


| have something to live for. 


If this gets to the printer, and does not do all that 
is needed and turn the tables at once, I may try again 
when I am not so much in haste. O. H. Leavirr. 

North Turner, March 29th, 1866. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Profitable Culture. 








this stormy day, indite a short article pertaining to | 
the culture of corn. In the spring of 1864, I planted 
a plat of ground of clayey loam to corn, which had | 


of neat cattle and horses the winter before. A neigh- 
boring farmer having recommended very strongly 
Super-phosphate of Lime, I decided to give it a 
trial on my corn crop. Soin every alternate row I 
dropped in the hills a large table spoonful of the arti- 
cle, which was pronounced by wise judges to be prime; 
the other rows nothing for dressing, except what 
was spread on the ground and cultivated in. The seed 
was put upon the phosphate and covered an inch in 
depth. It was slow in coming up, when up, looked 
rank, and of adark green color, more so than the 
rows by the side of it; in a few weeks it rather lagged, 
and continued so till harvesting, and when gathered 
in October, it was not an iota better than the corn 
treated to no phosphate, yet both crops were good, sa: 
seventy bushels to the acre. Query, if there was suc 
great virtne in it, why did it not manifest itself? The 
land was good, and the trial fair. Was it in the na- 
ture of the soil, or was it because the phosphate com- 
bined the same qualities and consequently not needed? 
Certainly I received no benefit from it, and added not 
a single grain more to my corn crop. Still I am sat- 
isfied that the article was genuine, and shall ask to be 
excused under like circumstances from trying it again. 
What say you? 

My theory is, and also my practice, not to manure 
in the hill, as it is termed, but spread on what the 
land requires, and cultivate or shoally plow itin. I 
have had some slight experience in raising corn the 
last twenty years, indeed, the Kennebec Country Ag- 
rieultural Society have frequently awarded my crops 
a success. I have never since the first or second year 
indulged in the practice of manuring in the hill, and 
whether right or wrong in the treatment of my crops, 
I have been fortunate. [admit that if aman is de- 
termined to plant a large piece of ground, and has 
only half dressing enough, that he will get more corn 
than he would to s it on and harrow it in; yet, 
I believe he ought not to tillany more land than he 
can properly manure; if he does, he is sure to impov- 
erish his land and have a vacant corn barn in the 
spring. When the seed is dropped in the manure it 
takes a false start and cannot sustain itself; comes u 
quick, and before the rootlets stop feasting on the ric 
manure, and get fastened in the soil, the winds are 
apt to prostrate the stock and backen the corn. The 
roots will not seek in the earth for sustenance so long 
as the manure lasts, hence they get but slight hold to 
enable them to sustain the stock, and when the ma- 
nure is exhausted, the corn becomes stinted, having 
nothing but the poor soil to penetrate for nourishment. 
Something like a person ing of his meal, eating 
his mince pie first and then his bread and cracker. 

On the other hand, if you plant no more ground 
than you can properly dress and incorporate thorough- 
ly with the soil, either by the plow, cultivator or har- 
row, the corn will come up evenly and surely, the 
roots penetrating the earth as fast as the stock ascends 
above, will extend in the same ratio through the sea- 
son, full as far into the ground as the stock grows 
above it, both remaining firm and healthy, the corn 
having ample time, when planted as early as the tenth 
to the twentieth of May to mature. The manure 
being more evenly mixed with the soil the succeeding 
crops of hay are more abundant than when the meth- 
od of manuring in the hill has been adopted. In the 
latter case I have seen fields of grain following a corn 
crop, 80 uneven that the eye could detect readily at 
a distance of twenty rods, the rows of the former 
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| the rows. 


Messrs. Eprtors :—In a recent number of the 
Farmer [ read an article from the Boston Advertiser, 
under the caption ‘‘Profitable Cranberry Culture,”’ 


produced a crop of potatoes the year previous. Both in which the writer states his income at the rate of 
years it was well dressed with manure, the voidings | ‘the snug little sum of six hundred dollars per acre.”” 


To show that we need not go to Massachusetts for ex- 
amples of remunerative crops, I will state my 
Success 1x Raising Onrons. 

I harvested, last autumn, from a small piece of 
ground, ane pr bushels of well grown and thor- 
oughly ripened onions. There had been taken from 
the ground, and sold only in bunches, to the amount 
of several dollars—the exact sum I am not able to 
state—from five to ten dollars think. The whole 
ews measured less than seven square rods. Before 

finished taking them up and throwing them into 
ridges, I thought I was cutting a good crop, and to 
satisfy myself beyond doubt, measured a square rod 
in a part that had been the least thinned for early 
market, and found the produce to be 54 bushels, which 
if I figure correctly, is equal 880, bushels per acre.— 
These onions sold at $1.50 per bushel—most of them 
at the place, without further expense than measur- 
ing. Taking the measured square rod as the basis of 
calculation with the price received, and I find the re- 
ceipts equal $1820 per acre. 

Gooseserry Curture. 

T am raising the Houghton Seedling gooseberry with 
fair results, and so far without a single failure from 
any cause. The only marks of mildew I have discov- 
ered were upon a few berries on the side of bushes 
standing near a bush of English gooseberries, which 
were entirely destroyed by that pest. 

Eight years agol planted out in rows five feet 
apart, and in the row three faet apart, six square rods 
of land, with the above named gooseberry plants.— 
For the three last years they have produced three and 
a half barrels of fruit yearly. I do not remember the 
price at which they sold in 1863; in 1864 some of 
them sold in Boston at $14 per barrel; in 1865 they 
averaged about $11 per barrel. Taking the two years 
together the price does not vary much from $12 per 
barrel. Taking that asa basis, we have $1124 per 
acre, Besides the first plantings, I have about fifty 
square rods in this kind of gooseberry that are begin- 
ning to pay. In 18641 received for the fruit from 
this latter lot $75, and 1865 $103.90, after paying 
freight, &c. 

I have a very thrifty orchard of apple trees, plant- 
ed at the same time the bushes were, on the same 
ground; and the trees, I can assure you, are not in- 
jured by the cultivation the bushes receive; while the 
bushes are to be benefitted by the partial shading af- 
forded by the trees. I intend to enlarge my goose- 
berry patch, and shall plant five feet apart each way, 
so as to work a horse and cultivate both ways between 
N. Foster. 
Gardiner, March 20th, 1866. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Education of the Laboring Classes. 


EE 


ustrial portion of the people, I would like a little 
space in your columns to show why educated people 
are so loth to engage in manual labor, and to be reck- 
oned as belonging to the hand-working and industrial 
classes. I think the cause lies too deep to be remedied 
wholly by an agricultural college, conducted on any 
princi I am in favor of the college. It will do 
good, but our people must be educated to maintain true 
—— ae 

hat [ propose to show is, that there has 


the bill of rights and the Constitution, which necessa- 
rily places the working portion of the community in 
an inferior position to that intended for them by the 
eee enn ee they would 
now occupy by a return to those first That 
sdeeatielcnedinaas anotiniitene ae 
saagioetyee otlage on puteitha een armas 
in co or our men 
at other schools. They will, by the faves of cioume 
stances, be obliged to go into the professions if am- 
Sieh ete ree ee ee 
heard through your columns, to 
a short space in cach number in the Aimassion of this 


Danyzet Brown. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
From an old Friend in Ohio, 


Resrecrep Frienps :—In late numbers of the Farm- 
ER, I notice the pictures of our much lamented friend 
the late Dr. Homes, are for sale. For more than one 
generation we were fast friends, and now that he is 
gone a little before, I wish to have his likeness to look | 
upon the few remaining days that may be spard to me. 
I was one of the movers in getting up the first list of 
subscribers to the Marine Farmer, and thereafter, 
while I remained in my native State, cast in my mite 
to promote its success, and have been amply rewarded 
by the great amount of good doné to our whole coun- 
try by its publication. There were dark days and 
years in its early life, when its most sanguine friends 
nearly despaired of success, but long since have real- 
ized more than they dared anticipate. 
_ [am nota little disappointed that contributions come 
in so slowly for the Holmes Library. That the life- 
long labors of one who spent his time and used his 
varied talents to promote the interest and welfare of 
all mankind, should be so lightly appreciated by the 
people that he has labored for, that they should grudge 
a small donation for so practically a useful purpose as 
a public library, commemorative of his services as a 
public benefector, is to my mind incomprehensible. 
However, I have hope, now that your Agricultural 
College has found a location, and I trust will speedily 
be put in operation, that the friends of progress and 
improvement will wake up to the importance of the 
proposed library, and contribute funds commensurate 
with the college institution to which it has been pro- 
posed to be attached. 
The weather has been remarkably changeable the past 
winter in Ohio. But little rain, and next to no snow 
in this part of the State, with alternate cold and warm 
about every fortnight, the mercury varying from six- 
ty-five degrees above to ten below zero. Most of the 
time first rate wheeling but no sleighing. Weather 
warm and rainy now, mud deep. Many farmers say 
their wheat is killed; others think it is not, as the roots 
remain firm and sound in the soil. Peaches are sup- 
posed to be all killed, and a great varicty of cherries 
and plums nearly so; grape vines fresh, and wintered 
well. Next to ol, grape-growing is attracting much 
attention, particularly on the islands and shore of Lake 
Erie, where of late years hundreds of acres have been 
put to vines, yearly, and are free from disease, pro- 
duéing better than farther south. The sales from some 
vineyards have produced $1,000 :o $1,200 per acre, 
annually, for several years past. How the winter has | 
left apples, of which large quantities are raised in fav- | 
orable seasons, I have heard no mention made. Last | 
summer and autumn was unusually wet and warm, 
insomuch that many of all varieties of fruit blossomed 
in the fall. I saw apples, second growth, as large as | 
hickory nuts in tenth month. I fear the young wood | 
and blossom buds may not have sufficiently matured 
to come safely through. I nearly lost a fine young | 
orchard in 1832, after similar seasons. 

I remain truly, &c., Moses Taner. 
Salem, O., 3d mo., 14th, 1866. 











For the Maine Farmer. 


Breeds of Fowl for Maine. 


I wish to say a few words on the different breeds of 
fowls suitable for keeping and rearing in this State. 
All things, whether animal or vegetable, have their 
natural localities in which they will thrive, be the most 
profitable and produce the most. Remove them from 
this and everything seems changed, and there is no 
pleasure or profit in the keeping or rearing. This 1s 
strictly true of most kinds of fowl; some imported 
fowl can be easily acclimated, even if they originated in 
a warm climate; others it is im ible to make 
thrifty and healthy with the best care. All fowl with 
large overgrown combs, should be avoided; they are 
tender, and during our severe winters cannot be car- 
ried through without a great deal of trouble and care 
in order to prevent them from freezing their combs. 
The cocks are far more susceptible to the cold than the 
hens. It destroys their beauty and seems to kill all 
their life and energy for a long time. The Brahma is 
undoubtedly the hardiest fowl we have, of the larger 
breeds; their stock will grow up through a snow drift, 
and it seems singular they being a breed that feather 
late, that they should stand the cold as they do. The 
name of Brahma is very common with our farmers, 
but I will venture to say that not one in ten has the 
pure Brahma in the State. I go and look at them 
and what do I sce: a great, tall, long legged bird, nar- 
row across the breast, legs slightly feathered or not at 
all, and nothing more than a cross between a Brahma 
and a Shanghai. A true Brahma is a very different 
bird from this; low on the leg, almost as low as the 
Grey Dorking, full and weal across the breast, legs 
yellow, and heavily feathered. A Brahma cock a year 
old should weigh from ten to twelve pounds, the hen 
from eight to ten. I have seen the weight of a Brahma 
cock two years old, of fifteen pounds and hen of twelve, 
but these are extremes. For our climate, the Spanish 
and Leghorns, are not suitable—pure blooded I mear. 
1 do not believe in crosses, but Iam of the opinion 
that a cross between the Brown Spanish, a Leghorn 
hen anda Black Red Game, -would produce a fine 
breed, for you bring together hardiness, good setters, 
good nurses and small comb in the Game, with the 
great laying qualities of the Spanish. I am trying 
this cross this season, and the only one I shall at- 
tempt. More anon. 8. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
Penobscot Sheep Keepers’ Association. 


Messrs. Epirors :—At a meeting of the Penobscot 
Sheep Keepers’ Association held in Bangor, March 
20th, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas, In the present emergency it is extremely 
desirable that Congress increase the duty on wool so 
as to afford more adequate protection to the American 
wool grower against the competition of Foreign wool 
than is offered under the existing tariff; therefore, 

Resolved, That we petition Congress to levy a duty 
of at least ten cents per pound and ten per cent. ad 
valorem on all unw’shed foreign wool, and that the 
above rates of duties be doubled on washed wools, and 
trebled on scoured wools. 

Resolved, That it is highly desirable to form a State 
Wool Growers’ Association, and that the Sheep Keep- 
ers’ Association of Penobscot County, will heartily co- 
operate in the formation and support of such an As- 
sociation, and that our Secretary be instructed to cor- 
respond with other local Associations and individuals 
in regard to the same, notifying them" that we have 
chosen delegates to meet them at such time and place 
as by them thought best, to assist in forming such an 
Association. D. M. Dunnam, Secretary. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
A Good Yield of Butter. 


Messrs. Eptrors :—I have a yearling heifer which 
will be two years old the 11th day of April; she is 
three-fourths Jersey. She calved the 44th day of last 
month. We measured her milk for four successive 
days, and found that she gave twenty-nine quarts, 
or seven quarts and two gallons per day. Two quarts 





making eight quarts, letting each day’s milk set thir- 
ty-four hours. On the morning ef the sixth day the 
cream from the eight quarts was stirred - a it taking 
about two minutes to bring the butter. The product 
was one and one-fourth pounds, firm, yellow butter.— 
This is after the rate of one pound two ounces per day, 
or seven pounds fourteen ounces per week, and four- 
teen and two-fifths quarts to the pound of butter. 
Has any one a heifer of the same Jer- 


it very much. &e., 
Winthrop, Mar. 27, 1866. A. F. Srantey. 
P. 8. Ican remember when seven pounds of butter 


er week ora pound a day, was considered a great 
Yield for cou im the height of feed in the summer. 
A. F. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
_ Lice on Colts. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I noticed in the Farmer of 





cessful with me. 
quart of soft 
pint of . salt. ith this preparation wash the colt 
thoroughly, so as to wet the skin all over. 

in two or three weeks, 


purpose. 
Winthrop, March 17th, 1866. 


Messus. Eprrors: I notice a call for an effectual 





St. Albans, March 18th, 1866. 


of this milk we set for butter, each of the four days, | P® 


age, full-blood 
sey, or any other breed, a beat this? I doubt | toseth 


Agricultural Miscellany, 


Application of Manure. 


Having long thought that surface manuring, as a 
rule, was a somewhat wasteful practice, I have been 
quite interested in a late article in your valuable pa- 
peron the subject, over thie si re of F., who 
appears to think it is the proper way of applying 
mavures, I think many of the reasons he gives 
are still better ones for having the manure mixed 
through and covered by the soil, while in a fresh state, 
or as soon after being made as convenient. Of course 
where it is wanted to keep grass lands productive, 
that it is not desirable to plow, it must be done by 
top-dressing; but all land that comes under the plow 
should, I think, be manured at that time. Manure 
that has not lost any of its valuable properties, then 
applied and plowed in, may be considered safe, and so 
situated that the farmer can depend on getting the 
benefit of every atom of its useful properties, which is 
more than I think he has reason to expect, when it lies 
exposed on the surface to the wind, rain and sun, 
Your correspondent thinks it has a better chance on 
the surface of fermenting and becoming diffused 
through the soil by the aid of rains. It appears to 
me that in the soil is the best possible place for 
change to take place. There it is kept continually 
moist, and at an even temperature, so that the process 
goes on regularly, and surrounded by the surface soil, 
through which, as fast as it becomes soluble, it is scat- 
tered by the wonderful diffusing power of porous soil’s 
capillary attraction, where it is retained until called 
for by the growing plant. Experiment shows it is re- 
tained near the surface, and does not leach down out 
of reach except in sand, while if fermented manure is 
spread on the surface, perhaps the first thing that hap- 
pens to it is to be dried by the sun dry enough to burn; 
then, perhaps, followed by a period of moisture (and 
without which ne appreciable change can take place) 
—when fermentation has again commenced, and the 
manure is again charged with ammonia, to be re-dried 
by the scorching sun. It seems to me almost impos- 
sible that manure, rich in ammonia, can be thus dried 
without waste. We know where guano, or any sub- 
stance containing largely of free ammonia, is exposed, 
that the ammonia is constantly escaping, while if cov- 
ered with the moist soil, there is no more loss; and 
we know that manure will ferment when covered by 
the soil, as a heavy coat of it plowed in one spring 
will be almost entirely decomposed, and absorbed by 
the soil by the next. 

If manures were preperly composted with absorbents, 
perhgps there would be but little waste; but the way 
it 1s generally done when piled to rot, must expose it 
to serious loss. 

If the free ammonia, during the fermentation of the 
heap, is driven to and absorbed by the surface layer 
of the manure, as claimed by F., then it must be large- 
ly set free when the heat extends to the surface, as it 
generally does before the process is finished, or when 
the sun dries and bakes the outer surface. 

The almost entire advantage of composting with 
some absorbent, is simply to save the valuable parts 
of the manure, that would be otherwise lost during 
fermentation. If there was no loss, the addition ofan 
absorbent would be merely to increase the bulk and 
expenses of handling. 

Manures spread in the fall, are also liable to more 
or less loss during the winter. It often happens when 
the ground is frozen, so that no water can enter it, 
that we have heavy rains that will first draw the frost 
from the manure, on account ofits exposed conditions, 
before the soil is affected, and then thoroughly wash 
it, it being then in a proper state, the frost havnig 
just left it, to have its soluble parts readily washed 
out. I have often seen the water running from such 
a field quite highly colored with the soluble matter of 
the manure, and of course being lost to the land. If 
the manure is mixed in the soil it will be securely lock- 
up by the frost, and safe. 

The plan of the English farmers feeding off their 
turnips by sheep, and thus surface-manuring their 
soils, I think can hardly be considered an illustration 
of the system. The manure is left on the ground in 
a fresh state during cold weather, and the next spring 
plowed in the soil before fermentation can be started 
by the heat of summer. 

As for its being nature’s plan, we find that where 

she is enabled to mix her manures through the soil by 
the aid of a torrent or otherwise, that she gives us an 
alluvial soil, greatly superior t} any of her simply 
surface-manured ones. Manures applied to the surface 
of failing grass lands, are quick and striking in their 
efiect. They are usually ina fermented and active 
state when spread, so that the soil is stimulated and 
the growth of grass largely increased; but I think 
the same manure in a fresh state, incorporated in the 
soil, would be much more lasting in its effects, and 
the total increased growth more by a considerable per 
contage. 
The bulk of fermented manure is generally less than 
half of what it was in a fresh state, so that more is 
usually applied than would be if spread before fer- 
menting. 

My experience has been that on a retentive soil, in 
good, fair condition, a full manuring, plowed in, will 
give from one to three stops more of grass than the 
same manure spread on the surface, or if plowed in 
for corn, will give a crop of corn, followed by one of 
oats, and then as much, and I think generally more, 
grass than the same amount would if applied to the 
surface. 

The farmer that expects to manure all of his land 
and keep it growing better, will if his rule is to ap- 
ply it to the surface, find great difficulty in getting 
enough from his farm supply to answer the purpose, 
while by using it fresh and plowing it under, I know 
by experience that it can be done—or, in other words 
not allowing it to waste. The only entirely safe place 
for the manure is in the soil.—Country Gentlemen. 











Horses Over-reaching---Hard Hoofs. 


A correspondent from St. Joseph, Mich., writes that 
the remedies we now possess to prevent over-reaching 
in horses are very unsatisfactory; but the best he has 
found is to shoe the front feet with heavy shoes, heel 
calks high, toe calks low. Shoe the hind feet with 
light shoes, low heel calks, and high toe ealks. In 
several cases he has welded a thin lip on the toe of the 
hind shoe extending half way up the hoof. This pro- 
tects the hind hoof from being broken, but is detri- 
mental to the forward shoe in winter by doubling the 
the calks. f 

For interfering, turn the outside heel calk transverse- 
ly, so as to rotate the ankle out; and put the toe calk 
a little to the inside. This plan never failed our cor- 

ndent but twice. 

For a quarter cracked hoof, put a calk forward 
of the crack the same as the toe calk, so the shoe will 
not bear on the heel, then take a small gimlet and 
commence bering three-quarters of an inch from the 
crack and bore towards it, not deep enough to reach 
the quick. When you reach the crack, take a nail 
and point it so that it will come out three-quarters of 
an inch on the opposite side; clinch both ends, draw- 
ing the crack tight together. Then take a sharp 
jnted knife, run it through a soft piece of wood, so 
that the point projects three-eighths of an inch. Lift 
the hair with the left hand from off the hoof, and just 
where the hair and hoof intersect cut a gash an inch 
or more long; be quick and the horse will not stir till 
it is over. It will then grow sound. 

Other correspondents advise the same remedies for 
over-reaching, and for hard hoofs we have the follow- 
ing recipes: Black lead four ounces; beeswax afd tal- 
low eight ounces each; the yolks of six eggs. - Boil all 
er over a slow fire, and apply the mixture to 
the hoof twice a day. Another advises a mixture of 
salt and urine applied with a swab three or four times 
a where the hoof and hair join.—Rural New 

orker. 


Temperature at which Seeds Germi- 
nate, 





when was 
amy k,n Indian corn would not start at 42 
, but germinated at » temperature near 48 
deg., but 





Disintegrating Soils. 


The probabilities that if the exact truth could be 
ascertained, we should find that quite one-sixth of the 
crop capacity of all our cultivated fields everywhere, 
is annually absolutely thrown away in clods. Some 


**clod hoppers.”’ Well, the old v: 
ever he might have been, was not so 
after all. ‘There are more *‘clod hoppers’’ among hon- 
est farmers than there are gentlemen among sour cyn- 


ics. 

A great many farmers, intelligent upon many points, 
make serious mistakes in ing soils for crops. 
Something beyond deep ing and liberal manur- 
ing, is requisite to produce best results. Something 
far short of the extravagant range in either, ought al- 
a to give better satisfaction. 

‘hat is, plowing judiciously at the proper season— 
when the land is in the best possible condition, and 
then thorough pulverization of the soil. Many a fer- 
tile acre, after ploughing, re-ploughing, and ting; 
carries through the season, locked up in clods from 
size of a grape-shot to that of a tennis ball, more fer- 
tility than liberated in the spring by better disintegra- 
tion, would have added one-sixth—often a fourth to 
the yield, and saved @ uscless expenditure for manure 
to an equal amount. 

The mistake begins usually in ploughing land when 
it is to wet, thereby packing it like a ppessed brick, so 
that a large per cent. of its fertility is sealed up, re- 
quiring a wasteful outlay of after labor in counter- 
ploughing, harrowing, and rolling in order to pulver- 
ize it, and after all, in too frequent instances, the work 
can be but imperfectly accomplished, and there is so 
much of the soil absolutely thrown away. 

If the farmer could always command team and time, 
sub-soiling would always be the economical rule. 
Run the surface plough first, say seven inches ° 
and follow directly in its wake with the subsoiler, li 
ing and disintegrating as much as ible the dam- 
per, more compact sub-stratam, and then as the turned 
over portion of the soil would be light and porous, dis- 
integration by counter-ploughing, harrowing and roll- 
ing, might be more readily and thorougly achieved. 
But as only about ten in a thousand of us can command 
these conditions, the next best plan is for us to plough 
as we can, when our land is in the best possible order, 
working early and late—an hour or two by moonlight 
occasionally—never mind all their eight hour legisla- 
lating and preaching in ploughing, planting and har- 
vest time—then lie by and rest, or do something else, 
whenever we find our field so wet that the furrow falls 
from the mold board like a long length of broad rub- 
ber belting instead of crumbling down freely disin- 
tegrated as it ought. 

Count that day lost that has been given to plough- 
ing, when you look back upon long lines of ws 
beautifully turned, superbly pressed, their’ shining 
surfaces glossy as a satin vest. 

In vegetable gardening, thorough pulverization 
should be the invariable rule—knock the clods to 
pieces—disintegrate—beat every lump the size of your 
fist into atomic usefulness. There is money laid by 
useless in ever lump—a little in each—a good deal in 
the aggregate. Beat it out of that, pulverize, dig, 
disintegrate, and economize manure and money.— 
Phil. Sat. Post. 





Making Yellow Butter in Winter. 


Cows that are required to subsist on straw, in 
which no green thing can be discovered, can not fur- 
nish milk that will make yellow butter. Hay, whether 
it were made of clover, timothy, or any other grass 
that was allowed to stand until dead ripe before cut- 
ting, will not be suitable feed for mtn ~b wn yellow 
butter. White turnips, buckwheat bran or even wheat 
bran and shorts will not furnish material for yellow 
butter. Many persons, aware of this fact, have min- 
gled otter, or other coloring matter in the butter to 
give ita golden color. But this is not the correct 
way to make yellow butter. Better by far feed car- 
rots to the cows than to mingle them with the cream. 
No difficulty is ever experienced in making yellow 
butter when the cows have access to If the 
grass were cut and cured properly, little if any of the 
butter-producing material will be lost during the pro- 
cess of curing. Therefore, if the grass be cut at the 
most proper time of making the best quality of hay, it 
will produce yellow butter quite as well as if consumed 
before it was made into hay. It is the quality of feed 
that makes butter yellow or white, more than the cow; 
though it is not denied that the milk of some cows will 
make much whiter butter thah others, when they all 
subsist on the same kind of feed. The management of 
a milk and cream, also, will exert nearly as much 
influence in producin ow butter as the i 
and kind of feed. Sa itiied 
Ifa good cow having a yellowish skin be fed with 
first quality of red clover hay, that appears as green 
and fragrant as when it came from the meadow, and 
on corn-stalks that have not been bleached to a light 
brown color, and with a few quarts of yellow Ind 
corn meal daily, with some carrots or turnips, and 
toes or cabbage-leav@®, and if cleanliness 
observed in milking, and in the management of the 
cream, yellow butter can be produced in winter al- 
most as well as during the grazing season. Still slops, 
dish-water, and swill, which will increase the quaaiity 
of milk, will not make yellow butter. 

The cream requires excellent care in cold weather, 
and should be churned at least twice every week. 
When cream is exposed to changes of heat and cold 
for several days the butter is apt to be white as lard.— 
Independent. ° ; 





How to Find Water. 


At a recent meeting of the American Institute Far- 
mer’s Club, a member related his experi in this 
matter as follows : ‘‘An Irishman in his employment, 
in order to ascertain where he ought to dig to obtain 
water soonest, got a stone and buried it over night in 
the ground, next to the hardpan. In the morning he 
found it quite moist, but not sufficiently so to suit his 
fancy. Next night he tried it in another spot, and it 
was found very wet on the following morning.— 
‘There,’ said Patrick, ‘you will find water not man: 
feet deep, and plenty of it.’ Sure , ina few 
days digging, Patrick confirmed his iction, not- 
withstanding the jeers of the workmen, & 
vein which filled the well to overflowing, and 

ed it exceedingly difficult to bail out the water so as to 
stone it. The philosophy of the operation seems to be 
that as great evaporation takes place from the surface 
of the earth during the night, the water rises up from 
the depths below to supply the loss, and accumulates 
in the vicinity of the stone, often making quite a pud- 
dle.” 





Let Horses Rest Occasionally, 


We know a physician, in large practice, who is fre- 
quently compelled to drive his horses hard. He for- 
merly drove the two » and used them up in « 
ew years. He now drives them y, 

ffar as possible on alternate da: 

though working harder, invariably healthy and strong. 
He attributes this to the fact that if shard drive strains 
any of the muscles they have time to regain their tone 
the next day. Were the horses driven every day, & 
slight sprain would produce a little stiffness; the parts 
would rab against each other; inflammation would 
set in, and the horse be lame—perhaps incurably so. 
Farm horses are not so liable to pow age , 
as those Ghven Sort omer bast Jota cute 
rest occasionally will help them materially. 

events do not weeks them Sundays, Man and beast 
must rest one day in seven, or pay the . Better 
work harder and rest longer.—.4m. rést. 


[3 A correspondent gives the following recipe for 





application. The cracks in the 
days to heal—.4merican Farmer. 











benefitted by the i of of lime, and 
ibe eteretent iter the be 

in the form of bone-dust, guano, native of 
lime, or marl—the land needs lime also. 

The soil, by its weight, is trymg to 
on ceske enter fh in hn oe, It is farmer’s 
business to see that it don’tdo it. His and 
spade are the means to prevent it, but wpeialy te 
subsoil plough. Lig 
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Poetry. 
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THE UNSEEN BATTLE-FIELD. 

















PHILIP FALKLAND’S STORY. 


When my mother was left a widow, and it had been 
discovered that the money which was supposed to be 
lying in the Crampton Bank had been invested in the 
consolodated Bubble and Smash Company, and in 
some mysterious manner disappeared with it; when 
the old family mansion was sold and the furniture 


with it, and all our earth! ions were packed 
away in trunks standing le cutest in the hall for 
the morrow’s flitting, mother looked around her and 
saw the three of us, all boys, sitting sadly over the 
fire, and si out: 

‘‘Well, I’m glad there are no girls among you; 
men can make their own way in the world, give them 
halfa chance. Maybe it will be the Lord’s will that 
I should go too; and how could I leave young lasses? 
There’s Eben half a doctor now—and learning every 
day; and Samuel with good prospects before him—if 
the iron mongery isn’t quite what we’d have chosen; 
and Phil’’—there she stopped and reddened, and said, 
quickly—*‘Phil’s but young yet, and has elder broth- 
ers.’’ 
I knew what she meant right well—why her face 
flushed and her lip quivered. And when Eben had 
taken his light and gone up stairs:to bed, and Samuel, 
with a kiss a child might have given his mother, had 
followed him, I took my crutches and came out of the 
corner where I had been sitting, and sat down by 
mother’s side. n 

**You’ve been fretting about me, mother,’’ I said. 

She looked at me with another flush, and said, 
“T’ve a great deal to fret about just now, you know, 
my dear.’’ 

“I know that, mother,’’ I said. ‘‘But I know this 
also—when you sat thinking before the fire just now 
—often since our troubles came upon us you have said 
this to yourself: ‘Eben will be a doctor in prac- 
tice some day. Samuel will succeed and e friends 
and fortune. But what can Phil do but drag his 
brothers down by living on their bounty ?’’ 

My mother put her hand over my mouth. ‘‘I nev- 
er thought the half of that,’’ she said. ‘‘Elder broth- 
ers should always help the younger.”’ 

‘And how much younger am I than they?” I 
asked. ‘They are twins, and nearly one-and-twenty; 
I am full nineteen. Mother, you have been anxious 
on my score. You are still.’’ 

‘Well, Phil,’’ said my mother, ‘‘I won’t deny it; we 
have tried—your poor father and I—to make life easy 
for you, and it seems so terrible for you now. I wish 
again and again you were little child, so that I 
could carry you about and cuddle you — my arms 
more than ever. Ever since you were hurt I’ve felt 
so} and now, oh, Phil! the others may manage, and 
I’m an old woman; but what will you do without 
money ?”” 

‘*As well as the rest, dear mother,”’ I said. 

**No, Phil,’’ said mother. ‘‘They can walk and 
run. They hardly used the carriage when we had it, 
and you always rode, either in that or on horseback. 
They can not eat common dishes with appetite, and you 
ew things that cost money to tempt you. And soft 
cushions and carpets and cozy seats you must have, 
and I’ve seen the others choose to 5 all day in 
their work-shop or the barn. I love all my boys; but 
you’re right, [don’t fret for the others as I do for 


‘Never fret again, mother,’’ I said; ‘‘I’ve got into 
lazy habits, and am stronger than you think. And 
the riding was all pride. You see I look better any 
where than on my feet. And as for bread-winning, I 
can do something in that way too. I have hands, if I 
haven’t feet, that are worth much to The.”’ 

“The hoy never means to turn tailor or shoe-mak- 
er?’’ cried mother, with a gasp. 

“ll do that before I’ll be idle,’’ I said; ‘‘but I 
was thinking of something else. Do you know I be- 
lieve Nature made me an artist ?’’ 

«Goodness !’’ cried mother. “Why, what makes 
you think s0?”’ 

**Because I’ve always loved to paint and draw,” I 
said, ‘*Because I’ve done more than you know in 
that way, and because—to tell the truth to my own 
mother—I feel certain I don’t daub. My pictures are 
not what they ought to be. I have everything to 
learn, but I feel what I can do, and I’m certain 


humoring voice, 
_“Yes, dear, of course you can. It will amuse you 


“Wait here,” I said. “Only wait here ® while.”’ 

And I went from the room and a little passage 
to my pretty bedchamber, and brought out my port- 
folio. 


Mother put on her glasses and prepared to look in- 

. But in 4 little while, as she turnéd the 

pieces of milboard over, her began to kle. 
And st last.she almost screamed, 6.5 
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hid her face in her handkerchief—Eben sighed, and 
Sam’s voice was husky; but that was all. After we 
were in the cars I felt my hand cold a he 

beating from the excitement I had 
hardly been aware of; but Thad given no sign of what 
I felt to the others, and was l for that, as I 
watched the roof of our old home fade into the dis- 
tance, and saw at last even the steeple, in whose shad- 
dow my father lay asleep, turn into a cloudy dream 
and vanish. 

Four days later we had found some rooms in one of 
the plainest streets of New York, and were fairly 
started on our new strange life. 

Even I was busy, for sketches had been shown 
to my brothers. had said : 

“I’m no critic, but I think he’s got it in him, moth- 
er.’’ 

And Sam had cried, “You may turn it to profit 
somehow, Phil,’’ 

And the cabinet council decided that the best room 
was to be my study, and that the front door should 
be phos me | with a plate bearing the words—PxtLip 
FALKLAND, Artist. So the plate was up; and my 
sketches were upon the walls, and a new easel and 
= and maulstick ready; and while Eben divided 

is time between the chemist shop and hard study, 
and Sam, as clerk in an iron foundry, earned his small 
salary well, I painted and waited for purchasers and 
sitters. 

They were slow incoming; but daguerreotypes were 
nof in all hands then, and some people were glad to 
find a young artist who would paint cheaply. My 
first patron was a coachman, who wanted a likeness 


maker from over the way, who had evidently been 
smitten by brother Eben, and fancied him the artist; 
oud sey Stal oan, apoio Wee longed for a por- 
trait of h's dead wife, and whose name was Hargrave. 

I painted her as she lay, a beautiful piece of mar- 
ble, on her pillow, and my fancy helped me to the life- 
like glow on the cheek, and the radiance of the smile. 

The husband told me his daughter’s eyes were like 
her mother’s, and the young lady was to sit for me 
while I peiated them. 

One morning I waited in my studio for her coming, 
and heard a little knock on the door. When I cried, 
“Come in!’’ it opened, and a girl of seventeen, dress- 
ed in deep mourning, entered. [It was no surprise to 
me when she said, ‘1am Mr. Hargrave’s daughter, 
Jessie, Mr. Falkland,’’ for I expected her; yet some- 
thing startled me asI placed a chair for her. AsI 
uttered the few commonplaces which usually come to 
the lips of strangers who meet for the first time, I 
was aware of a strange feeling that I had known this 

irl before, and tried to remember where I had met 
er. 

Afterwards, as I tried to tranfer those strange, sol- 
emn, long-lashed eyes to canvas, I began to know that 
I had always secretly expected to look into such eyes. 
That since [ could dream at all I had dreamed of that 
face. That this girl, yet a stanger, would be more to 
me than any other living mortal. Somehow she was 
interwoven with my destiny. Somehow she would 
work me good or ill. 

Thinking thus I painted on, and the daughter’s 
eyes shone from the mother’s pictured face. I had 
never painted so well before. I had never so longed 
for more time over my work. When the evening shad- 
ows began to creep over the sky, I laid my brush 
aside with a sigh, and said : 

“If you are as weary as sitters usually are, you will 
be glad to hear that [shave done for to-day, Miss Har- 

rave.”’ 
° She answered : ‘‘I am not tired in the least,’’ and 
came around my easel to look at the picture. 

‘It is like mamma,”’ she said. ‘‘How could you, 
who never knew her, paint so good a likeness?— 
The eyes, too, though hers were handsomer than mine 
will ever be. How papa will treasure it!’’ 

It came into my mind to tell her that no eyes could 
be more beautiful than hers; but I held my peace, 
and only thanked her by a bow for her praise of my 
work. And then, as she was going, saw her to the 
door, not knowing that we should ever meet again. 
In fact, that we should not, seemed most likely; for 
Mr. Hargrave had spoken of returning to England— 
his native place—and of taking his daughter with 
him. The picture was already paid for, and was to 
be sent for on the morrow, and I had no excuse for 
intruding upon the privacy of either father or daugh- 
ter. 

Yet, again and again the haunting memory of those 
eyes seemed to warn me that we were not to part thus. 
And when a month afterward my door opened and 
Mr. Hargrave entered with his daughter on his arm, 
I felt no surprise at their appearance. 

It was my task, this time, to paint a portrait of 
Miss Jessie Hargrave—a small one, which her father 
could take with him on his journey. 

‘For I have changed my plan,’’ he said. ‘I shall 
travel until the old house yonder may be lived in 
again, and Jessie will keep it home-like for me. She 
does not wish to leave it.’’ 

**T had rather live there than in any other place,”’ 
said Jessie. ‘I can remember poor mamma better, I 
think, with things she has touched about me; but the 
doctors say papa must go. And he says I should be a 
trouble to him.’’ 

The beautifnl eyes filled with tears that I longed to 
kiss away. And she turned hastily to a portfolio 
which lay open upon the table. While my mother and 
Mr. Hargrave conversed I made my way across the 
room and stood beside her. And we looked over the 
pictures together, and I answered her questions and 
turned the sketches over for her. 

At last we came to the child’s drawing-book. A 
common thing, much dog-eared, and she picked it up. 

“I wish you would not look at that,’? I said. “It 
is a school-boy’s handiwork. Nothing more.’’ 

**Yours?’’ she said. 

**Mine, years ago,’’ I answered. 

She smiled. ‘‘An artist’s first attempts,’ she said; 
“I should value it, were I you.”” And she furled the 
leaves. 

There were caricatures of the schoolmaster. A pic- 
ture of our house-dog on his mat. No end of wag- 
ons, steam-engines, and ships. Two or three copies of 
lithograps, and, at last, a‘sketch from nature. The 
oneI had been at work upon when I saw the child 
upon the rails. It was half-finished, and ablur was 
across it, for it had lain face downward on the grass, 
but Miss Hargrave looked at it eagerly. 

**Ah,”’ she cried, ‘‘that is a place I know! 
at——, onthe Hudson ?”’ 

**Yes, that is my native place, Miss Hargrave,’’ I 
said. She gave a little sigh. 

**Papa,”’? she said, ‘‘look! you remember ?’’ and 
the father gazed upon the paper earnestly. 

“My poor wife loved that place,”’ he said. “Ah 
yes, yes, I remember!”’ 

“And why did you not finish the sketch ?”’ asked 
Jessie. “You can’t valne it as Ido. May I have 
it?’? 

“Take the book,’’ I said, ‘‘if you will so far honor 
it.’ But I did not tell her why the sketch was not 
finished. 

The little book was in a pretty reticule she carried 
when she left me. And the next day she came to sit 
for me. Again I looked at will into the depths of those 
glorious eyes. Again I marked the delicate outline, 
the flower-like coloring, the billowy waves of dark- 
brown hair. She was, to my fancy, the loveliest thin 
on earth. And soon I knew I loved her. Much as 
one might love the dweller of some sphere above him 
—for Thad no hope of a thought from her or any 
other woman,—but very earnestly and truly. A 
glove that she had worn, a flower she had touched 
were precious to me as holy relics to a devotee. And 


Is it not 


what have been, had I been handsome as my 
brother » or stalwart as my brother Samuel, 
would fill my mind and make me sit idly before my 
easel in a waking dream. 

I said to myself, ‘When the picture is done I shall 
see her no more,’’ but though I knew this would be 
best for me, my heart gave a great leap of joy when I 
heard that she had taken a fancy to drawing lessons 
and that I had been chosen for her teacher. 

“If you will do me the favor of taking « pupil,’’ 
said the courtly father, never guessing that the re- 
quest had given me 2 little glimpse of paradise. 

**Could she learn something in a year? You think 
80? Then for a year you shall try to make an artist 
of my little girl, though I doubt her talent.’’ 

So matters stood when he-went away; and sol gain- 
ed the entree of Jessie Hargrave’s home, I gave her 
lessons. Twicea week I had the privilege of sitting 
beside her for an hour and guiding her i 
were the happiest moments that I knew, for I was then 
alone with her. But we saw each other often at other 
times. A grim old aunt presided over her home, but 
Jessie often came to mother for advice or comfort.— 


Whether I quite 
but one thing trou me. Sometimes, when she 
thought I did not see her, I caught her looking at me 
i . The look she might have given 
remorseful look. That ard 


had fathomed it. 
was often at her side. 


and perpetually ‘running 
nA ght: abraham rhe GA wee 
other. lainly a mere subterfuge ushed 
rosy red when be uttered it. 

Eben liked Jessie—loved her—and she had found it 
out—found out also that I adored her, and feared in 
her gentleness to pain me. 

She pitied me so, you see; I saw that, and it was 
hard to be pitied only, where I longed for love. She 

awaken that love in 





to present to his sweet-heart; my second a little dress- | pal 


8 | that the beads roll 


often, though | strove to banish them, thoughts of 


never feel angrily jealous of my brother; kind, quiet 
Eben, who would have cut his right hand off rather 
than do me harm. , 
Yet sadly jealous I must be; and once, when the 
spring days were growing bright, they had planned a 
quiet little picnic. Only mother, Madge, and Jessie, 
and my brothers, and four other young people and girls 
knew, and were full of merry talk about it, while I, 
refusing to join them, sat apart. 

“Jessie had looked troubled ever since I had given a 

answer to her coaxing invitation. The others 

had begun to let me have my own way, and before 
they went she came to me again. Aa 

“If you don’t like the place,”’ she said, ‘‘or if it is 
too far for you, we will go somewhere else. Do come 
Phil !”” 

And as she spoke her little hand touched my arm, 
and her dark curls drop against my cheek. The 
touch thrilled me through. I trembled and grew pale; 
but I only answered : 

**No; I shall be busy all day. Don’t stop to think 
of me. Good-bye !’’ 

And I went to my easel and —, to be at work. 
Alas ! it was only pretence. For when they had gone 
out into the sweet spring sunshine I flung brush and 
pallet aside, and lying prone upon my little scarlet- 
covered lounge, hid my face and wept—wept as a girl 
might, sobbing and moaning—for once, for the first 
oat last time, giving vent to the emotions so long pent 
up within my breast. 

The passionate storm was over at last, and I looked 
up to see Jessie standing in the doorway of my studio 
looking at me. Her hands were clasped, her face very 


e. 

When she saw me she advanced and knelt down be- 
side the lounge. Of their own accord her little pear- 
ly hands took mine and held them. 

‘‘What is the matter, Philip?’’ she said. ‘‘Have 
we offended you? We have been so different of late 
to what we were that I have feared so.”’ 

I looked at-her ashamed and troubled. 

‘Since you have seen me blubbering like a baby, 
you might as well know the full extent of my child- 
ishness,’’ I said. ‘‘Itnever ann before. It nev- 
er shall again. But, fr once I longed to walk away 
beside you, as Eben and Sam can. The sweet air did 
it or the sunshine. It’s over now; and am have al- 
ways been only too thoughtful of me. Go—they are 
waiting for you Jessie.’’ 

“T am not going,” she said. ‘And so it is that; 
and you suffer so in secret. Oh, Philip!” 

She seemed to turn faint, and sat down on the chair 
near my my easel, and leaned against it heavily. 

“How you must hate the girl!’ she said—‘‘the 
child you saved upon the road. How you must wish 
she had never been born! Better for her to have died 
than this! Ah, you did not think I knew of her! 
Your mother told me.’’ 

I arose and crossed the room. Even when I bent 
over her[I could not see her face, but she trembled 
like an aspen leaf. 

‘Jessie,’ I said,‘‘my thoughts of that innocent child 
are the happiest of my life. Hate her! my good, kind 
Jessie! Why should I hate that child? [ love her, 
rather, because I have suffered to do some little good. 
I think of her sometimes as the woman she must have 
grown to be by this time, and think of her young 
beauty still unmarred—her young life full of joy, as 
I pray it may be, and say, ‘God permitted me to save 
her.’ Often since I knew you I have thought she may 
be like you—I have wished it could have been you— 
Jessie !—Jessie !”’ 

For she had started up and stood before me with 
clasped hands. 

“T was afraid of this, Philip,’’ she said. Ah you 
guassed the truth, and spoke as you do to spare me. 
You know I—I, Jessie Hargrave—was the child you 
saved from death at such a cost. Better that I had 
lain there dead—better anything than the purchase of 
life and strength at such a price. Look at me as you 
must feel—show me your aversion—shrink from me 
—bid me begone, for I have marred your life—I—I— 
rv’ 

She was sobbing fearfully, and I drew nearer and 
put my hand upon her shoulder. 

‘For God’s sake, Jessie,’’ I said, ‘don’t speak so, 
lest you hear the truth! Hate you! Oh Jessie, I nev- 
er guessed that you had been the child, but from my 
heart I say, ‘Thank Heaven for it!” At least I have 
done you some little good, my best, my——— Leave me, 
for Eben’s sake, leave me.’’ 

**For Eben’s sake?’’ she cried. 
Eben’s sake—what can you mean?’’ 

**Foolish words,’’ Isaid. ‘‘Dear friend—dear sister, 
forget them.’’ 

She turned her wet eyes full upon my face. Her 
fingers touched 4! arm and clung to it. 

“Say it again Philip,’’? she said. ‘Tell me you 
never hated this wretched child—that you do not hate 
her now! I have striven so long to keep the secret lest 
you should. I have said, ‘While he does not guess 
who I am he may like me a little still.’ I have wept 
so much for the harm I have done my friend. Don’t 
deceive me Philip. Is it really true that you have 
not hated my memory?’ 

‘It is true that I love you better than my soul!’’ I 
cried. ‘That you are all my world and part my heav- 
en! Go, now; go—best, sweetest, dearest Jessie; and 
forget that Eben’s brother ever spoke those words to 
you. Whatever happens, the memory of those mo- 
ments passed beside you will be the sweetest of my life. 
Some day I can say “‘sister’’ from my heart, for God 
will help me.’’ 

Her clinging fingers never left my arm. 

**Eben again!”’ she said; ‘‘surely you do not think 
we love each other? He is betrothed to Madge. Did 
you never guess that ?’’ 

A great cloud seemed to have passed from the face 
of my sun. The world was bright again. At least 
no other claimed her. At least [had done no wrong 
in loving her. I looked into her eyes. I felt the touch 
of her hand. I breathed her very breath—sweet as 
new-mown hay ! 

*‘Jessie ! Jessie !’? I cried. ‘I scarcely dare to ask 
you for your love, and claim you for my very own.— 
Oh were I strong and able to cherish and protect you! 
But now, I dare not ask what it would be madness to 


*‘Leave you for 


hope for!’’ 

till, her fingers never stirred. Her eyes never left 
mine; and from her parted lips fell these sweet words : 

“If you dare not ask for my heart, Phil, how can 
I, a woman, tell you how long it has been yours, with- 
out great shame ?”” P 

I caught her in my arms, but paused even then. 

“Is this pity—the payment of a debt?’’ I asked. 
**Do you sacrifice nothing in giving yourself toa crip- 
ple, who has only love to give you ?”’ 

And she answered : “It is not pity—it is not grat- 
itude. It is pure love, and love is all it asks.’’— Har- 
per’s Weekly. 


Purity of Character. 


Over the beauty of the plum and the apricot, there 
grows a bloom and beauty more exquisite than the 
fruit itself—a soft, delicate flush that everspreads its 
blushing cheek. Now if you strike your hand over 
that, and it is once gone, it is gone forever, for it nev- 
er grows but once. The flower that hangs in the 
morning, impearled with dew—arrayed as no queenly 
woman ever was arrayed with jewels—once shake it so 
, and you may sprinkle water 
over it as you please, yet it can never be made again 
what it was when the dew fell silently upon it from 
heaven, Ona frosty morning you may see the panes 
of glass covered with landscapes—mountains, lakes 
blended in a beautiful fantastie picture. Now lay 
your hands upon the glass, and by the scratch of your 
finger, or by the warmth of your palm, all the delicate 
tracery will be obliterated. So there is in youth a 
beauty and purity of character, which, when once 
touched and defiled, can never be restored. A fringe 
more delicate than frostwork, and which, when torn 
and broken, will never be re-embroidered. A man 
who has and soiled his garments in youth, 
though he may seek to make them white again, can 
never wholly do it, even were he to wash them with 
his tears. When a young man leaves his father’s 
house, with the blessings of his mother’s tears wet up- 
on his forehead, if he once loses that early purity of 
character, it is a loss that he can never make whole 
again. Such is the consequence of crime. Its effects 
cannot be eradicated; it can only be forgiven.— Henry 
Ward Beecher. 





Fish Story. 


When the Milton of New Bedford, commanded by 
Capt. Halsey of Bridghampton, was cruising in the 
Northeast Gulf for whales, they discovered a large one 
which in spouting produced a whistling sound from 
one of the air holes similar to that made by a steam 
whistle. Chase was given, and two harpoons and a 
bomb-lance through his liver ended his career. When 
the order was given to cut off his head, the man who 
was engaged in this duty placed his feet in the spout 
holes, and in doing so one of them was cut. Upon 
examination it was found that the monster had a har- 
poon-blade in his head, running transversely through 
the spout-hole, so as to produce the whistling sound 
which had drawn attention to him upon discovery. 
The name of Central America was on the blade. It 
was ascertained that this vessel’s last voyage took 
place some fourteen years previous to the capture, so 


tired | that the blade had in all probability been imbedded in 


the animal’s head during this period at least. To 
confirm this opinion, the shaft was found to be eaten 
off by rust, nothing but the blade being left. The 
whale afforded hi; captors one hundred and eighty 
barrels of oil. 


‘John Bull and Brother Jonathan. 


An g of the superiority of the 
i that the celebrated 














out of the field, was in as good condition as on the first day it was 
. It is of easy draft, and I know of none better in use, and 
if I had occasion to purchase another, should select the Union. 
Respectfully yours, 


—_ 


into competition with nearly all the leading 

try. With such a recommendation, it needs no argument to con- 

vince the farmer that this is rag machine for him to purchase. 
For prices, terms, &c., address the undersigned, er the follow- 


State of Maine. 
East Hampden, 
Rockland. 


A. 8. PERKINS & CO., 
A. F. HOLT 


’ 

Knox, 
Albion, 

ugusta, 
Topsham, ‘ 
New Sharon, 
Norridgewock, 
Sout. Paris, 


K 
&uth Durham 
North Parsonsfield, 


0. B. CHURCHILL, —-. ick 


E. R. McINTIRE, 

A. P. HEYWOOD, Houlton, 

EBEN LITTLEFIELD, South Brooks, 
THOMAS H. DODGE, Preprictor, 

6m5 Wercester, Mass. 





"peat CHIEF MOWER. 


Built wholly of Iron and Steel, Double Driving Wheels, Flexible 
Finger Bar, and Folding Cutting Apparatus. The most perfect 
Mower offered for sale. Two sizes manufactured. No. 2 Mower 
cuts 4 feet 44 inches. No. 4 Mower cuts 3} feet. 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 
The No. 2 to cut from 10 to 12 acres in ten hours. The No. 4) 
with a horse weighing from 800 to 900 pounds, will cut with ease 
frem 6 to 8 acres in ten hours. 


Read the following. 

J.8. Grant—Sir: The two-horse Mower Cayuga Chief, No. 2, 
I bought of you last season, worked well. I cut about one hun- 
dred tons of hay, most of which was mowed by my horses. I had 
12 acres of new seeded land in one field, some of which was badly 
tangled. In another field I cut from two acres 6 tons and six 
hundred pounds well made hay—weighed when it was hauled in. 
It was lodged every way. The machine cut both the above fields 
well. In my cpinion, tt has the best cutting apparatus of any 
mower. You can stop and startit in the grass without backing, 
thus proving it to be of easy draft. It was no harder for horses 

than ordinary farm work. It is a strong and durable machine. 

W. A. P DILLINGH M, 
Speaker House of Representatives, 
Augusta, Maine. 


J. F. Meserve—Sir: The One. Horse Mower, Cayuga Chief, No. 
4. I bought of you last season, worked well. I cut about seventy 
tons of hay; it did not get out of order nor cost a cent for repairs 
the whole season, and I think it the best machine in use—the best 
for Curability and ease of working that I have ever seen. I mow- 
ed one acre and seven rods in fifty-three minutes. I used a horse 
that weighed about §00 pounds; it was easy work for the horse. 

Respectfully yours, MORRILL TEMPLE. 

Richmond, Jan. 20, 1866. 

The undersigned is agent for the Cayuga Chief in North Ken- 
nebec and Franklin Counties, to whom letters of inquiry and orders 
should be addressed J. 8. GRANT, Sidney Center. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
WOODMAN & BURNHAM, 


17wl3 Biddeford, Me. 


PECIMEN TICKET. 


(LICENSED BY THE UNITED STATES.] 


THE BEST GIFT ENTERPRISE. 
EVER IN MAINE. 
2,621 PRESENTS, 
To be Distributed at Augusta, April 16th, 1866. 
WARRANTY DEEDS WILL BE GIVEN OF THE REAL ESTATE. 
Tickets $1.00. 

PACKAGES, CONTAINING 11, $10.00. 

1 Thoroughly finished two story House, 22 by 30 
feet, L. 17 by 45 feet, with Stable adjoining 25 by 
23 feet, cellar under the whole, and lot contain- 
ing 48 square rods; situated on Mechanic street, 
Skowhegan Village, Me. (See photograph.) 

1 Farm, containing 150 acres of land} with good 
Tlouse and Barn, 65 acres of Wood and Timber 
land, 50 uf Pasture and 35 of Tillage land, nearly 
fenced by ponds; situated one mile from Liberty 
Village, 16 miles from Belfast, and twenty-four 
from Augusta, 

1 Photograph Saloon and Carriage, 10 by 30 feet, in 
good repair, situated on Water street, Augusta, 


Maine, 

1 Lot of Tillage land, free from stone, containing 8 
acres, halt mile from Skowhegan, 

1 House Lot, containing about 32 square rods, pleas- 
antly situated on Mechanic street, Skowhegan, 

1 Splendid Black Walnut Chamber Set—the Bureau, 
Sink, and Centre Table each have marble tops, 

1 Splendid Chamber Set, 

2 Splendid Gold Watches, $150 each, (2 prizes,) 

200 Turkey Morocco paneled covers, ivory knobs, double 

clasps, 50-picture Photograph Albums, $6 each, 

1 Black Walnut Haircloth Sofa, 

1. Chestnut Extension Dining Table, 

1 Splendid rep. Hair Cushion Spring Lounge, 


1 Black Walnut Haircloth : 
“ “ * hairs, (1 prize,) 
s Easy Chair, 
Marble Top Centre Table, 
“ “ 





$3,500 00 


Severesuca’ 


O.wur 
10 100-picture Turkey Morocco Albums, $10 ea 
1 Vesper Cook inom No. 8, $ a 
1 Parlor Cast Iron Stove, 
1 Hat Tree and Umbrella Stand, 
150 Silver Sugar Shovels, = plated) $5 each, 


oe 
Soak 


8 Silver Watches, $25 
1 Marine Clock, 
1 Gothic Clock, . 
1 Round Top Gilt Frame Mirror, 
300 50-picture Albums, $5 each, 
1 C # Tube, of Voighlander & Son’s manufacture, 
1 4 Roberts’ C Box and Shield, 
2 Splendid Photographicons, 100 pictures each, $15 each, 


me 
TEES and 
re oOMen 
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200 Pearl Handled Silver Plated Butter Knives, $2.50 


each 
400 Double Union Gilt Picture Frames, $1.50 each, 
600 Turkey Morocco 20-picture Pocket Albums, $1 each, 


2,621 Presents. 
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Tickets 
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Plan of Drawing. 
Small cards, with the name of each prise above, 
them, will be placed in one box and thoroughly mixed, and cards 
with numbers on them, corresponding with the 
tackets, will be placed in another box and th ly mixed also. 
Two persons, chosen by whe audience, will be blindfolled—ene to 
draw out numbers and the other prizes—both draw at the same 
time. The first numler drawn out to be registered in a book, and 
the first prize set off against it, which will be given to the holder 
of the ticket with corresponding numbers; and so on until every 
prize is drawn out. The prizes will be put in the box in 
presence of the audience well mixed. All are invited to be 
present. The result of the drawing will be printed and sent to the 
yao a ca The small presents sent by mail or express as 
d 6 
Tickets sent to any address on receipt of the money. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOW. 
required. 
“Nothing Venture, Nething Have.” 

Drawing to commence at 9 A. M., at Waveriey Hall, Augusta, 


4 
3 
8 


Maine. 
All letters and orders to be addressed to 
6wi4* J. K. BROWN, Augusta, Me. 











Ip rererets AND FITS. 
FITS—A Sure Cure for these 








Cheap by the Box at PARTRIDGE’S DRUG STORE, A’ 


Are liable to the same diseases. 


ployment, unwholesome air and 
use of tea and and frequent childbirth, it is far oftener 
caused by direct irritation, applied to the mucous membrane of the 
vagina itself 
When reviewing the causes of these distressing complaints, it is 
attendant evils 


ing named Agents, appointed for certain specified sections of the —- 


and the mind unduly excited by 
revel the hours designed by nature for sleep and rest, the work of 
destruction is half accomplished. 

In consequence of this strain upon her system, unneces- 
sary effort is required by the delicate vutary to retain her situation 
in school at a later day, thus aggravating the evil. When one ex- 
it t is over, her in prospective keeps the mind morbidly 

itive to impression, while the now constant restraint of fasb- 
ionable dress, absolutely forbidding the exercise indispensable to 
the attainment and retention of organic health and strength; the 








riage caps the climax of , and the unfortunate one, hitherto 
so utterly regardless of the dictates and remonstrances of her 
delicate becomes an unwilling subject of medical treat- 
ment. This is but a truthful picture of the experience of thou- 





long before puberty, to habits which sap the 
tims ere nature has self-completed their development. 
For Female Weakness and Debility, Whites or Leucorrheea, too 


Bearing 

fic known? Hembold’s Compound Extract of Buchu. 
Directions for use, diet, and advice acoompany. 
Females in every period of life, from infaacy to extreme old age, 

will find it a remedy to aid nature in the discharge of its functions. 


Strength is the glory of manhood and womanhood. 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU. 


Is more strengthening than any of the preparations ef Bark or 
Iron, infinitely safer, and more pleasant. 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU 
having received the endorsement of the most 
PROMINENT PHYSICIANS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Is now offered to afflicted humanity as a certain cure for the fol- 
lowing diseases and symptoms, from whatever cause originating : 


General Debility, 
Mental and Physical Depression, 
Imbecility, 
Determination of Blood to the Head, 
Confused Ideas, 
Hysteria, 
General Irritabity, 


Restlessness and Sleeplessness at Night, 
Absence of Muscular Efficiency, 


Palpitation of the Heart, 
state of the system. 
To insure the genuine, cut this out. 
ASK FOR HELMBOLD’S—TAKE NO OTHER, 


7 Sold by all Druggists everywhere. eoply40 


Cpeseeaees LIFE SYRUP. 








Is a positive and specifie remedy for all diseases originating from 
an IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, and for all (hereditary) 
diteases transmitted from Parent to Child. 


PARALYSIS. 


It is so universally admitted that Constitution Life Syrup is the 
only effective means of restoration in the various forms of Paral 
that we need pot reiterate that it is emphatically the Great Life- 
giving Power. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Indigestion, Weight at Stomach, Flatulency, Liver Com- 
plaint, Want of Appetite, Bad Breath, Con- 
stipation, Biliousness. 


SCROFULA. 


Srruma, Kine’s Evit, Guanputar Sweviines, Eyrsire.ss, 
Uvcsration, Sart Ragvm. 


This taint (hereditary and acquired,) filling life with untold 
misery, is by all usual medical remedies, incurable. 


RHEU MATISM. 
[Anrunitis,) Lompaco, Nevrator, Sciatica, Gout, Tid 
DoLergacx. 


If there is any disease in which the Constitution Life Syrup is 
and its kindred affections. The 


ferty years’ standing have been cured by us. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP, 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 


Eradicates, root and branch, all Eruptive Diseases of the Skin, like 


ULCERS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 
and all other difficulties of this kind, which so much disfigure the 
females, 


outward appearance of both males and often making them 
a disgusting object to themselves and their friends. 


Fer all torms of Ulcereus Discaves, 


Either of the Nose, Throat, Tongue, Spine, Forehead, or Scalp, no 
remedy has ever proved its equal. 
Moth Patches upon the female face, depending upon a diseased 
action of the Liver, are very unpleasant tothe young wife and 
mother. A few bottles of Constitution Life Syrup w lI correct the 
secreetion and remove the deposit, which is directly under the skin. 
Diseases of the Liver, giving rise to Languor, Dizziness, Indiges- 
or cancerous condition of that 


Constitution Life Syrup. 


Asa General Blood-Purifying Agent the Life Syrup stands un- 
rivalled by any preparation in the world. 


THE RICH AND POOR 


Nature and Science have made 
the Constitution Life Syrup for the benefit of all. 


WILLIAM H. GREGG, M. D., 
Sele Propricter, New York. 
Morgan & Allen, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, AGENTS, 
76 Cli@ Street, New York. 


Sold Wholesale by 
GEORGE ©. GOODWIN & O0., Boston, Mass. 





Boston, Mass WITER,EEKSy PO. 


And, in fact, all the concomitants of a Nervous and Debilitated 





pesromsane TO MERCHANTS, 
FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 


WE have been informed that it is the usual practice of Merchants 
Farmers, and Planters, in ordering their supplies of our : 


Dr. McLane’s Celebrated Vermifuge, 


has been simply to write or order Vermifuge. The consequence 
that instead of the genuine Da. MCLANE’S Vermifuge, they very 


writing 
they will not receive any other 
Celebrated Vermifuge, prepared by 


We would also advise the same precaution in ordering 


Dr. McLane’s Celebrated Liver Pills. 


plaint, and all the bilious derangements: o prevalent in the South 
and South West, has induced the venders of many worthless nos- 
trums to claim for their preparations similar medicinal virtues. 
Be not deceived ! 


Dr. McLane’s Celebrated Liver Pills 


has yet been discovered, and we urge the planter and merchant, as 
he values his own and the health of those depending on him, to be 


pared by 
FLEMING BROTHERS, Pirrsponom, Pa. 
DR. McLANR’S 


AMERICAN WORM SPEOIFIO, 


OR 


VERMIFUGE. 


the sufferer is an adult, the cause is very freq 


cause. It ought here to be particularly remarked, that although 
but few worms may exist in a child, and howsvever quiescent they 
may have been previously, no sooner is the constitution invaded 


too frequently happens that a disease otherwise easily managed by 
proper remedies, when aggravated by that cause, 


in such cases, the diseases might be attacked, by proper 
even handed, and with success. 


pupils dilate; an azure scmi-circle runs along the lower eyelid ; 
the nose is irritated, swells and sometimes bleeds; swelling of the 
upper lip ; occasional headache, with humming or throbbing of the 
ears; and unusual secretion of saliva; slimy or furred tongue; 
breath very foul, particularly in the morning ; appetite varia’ 


The great popularity of these Pills as'a specific cure for Liver Com- 


are the original and only reliable remedy for Liver Complaints that 


careful in ordering. Take neither Vermifuge nor Liver Pills unless | 
you are sure you are getting the genuine Dr. McLANE’S, pre- | Of the above complaints, but often requires considerable time. 


No diseases to which the humam body is liable are better entitled 
to the attention of the philanthropist than those consequent on the KNIGHTS’ 
irritation produced by WORMS in the stomach and bowels. When 

uently overlooked, 
and consequently the proper remedy is not applied. But when 
the patient is an infant, if the disease is not entirely neglected, it is 
still too frequently ascribed, in whole or in part, to some other 


by any of the numerous train of diseases to which infancy is ex- | 
posed, than it is fearfully augmented by their irritation. Hence it | 


treatment, judicious in other respects, but which entirely fails in 

consequence of worms being overlooked. And even in cases of | 
greater violence, if a potent and prompt remedy be possessed, so | 
that they could be expelled without loss of time, which is so precious | 


SYMPTOMS WHICH CANNOT BE MISTAKEN. The countenance is 
pale and leadened colored, with occasional flushes, or a circum- | 
scribed spot an one or both cheeks; the eyes become dull, the 


ble. 
sometimes voracious, with a gnawing sensation of the st h, at 





[ID® -4800Kans 
Sarsaparilla Compound. 


For the cure of Liver Complain Dyepepaia, Scrofula, Dropsy 
Neuralgia, Epilepsy, Erysipelas, Buils, Tur Rheum, Ulcers 


nors, 

and Sores, Kheumatism, Pain in the Stomach, Side and Bowels, 

Debility, and all complaints arising from impurities of the Blood. 
It will cure Nervous Affections and Palsey, arising from the use 

of Mercury or Lead. Itisa Tonic as well as an Alterative, re- 


js Storing the tone of the system, thus curing Dropsy and Genera; 


Debility, tending to Consum 
such 


Dyspepsia or Indi, fon, is often caused b 
D > y Scrofula 
— —— the etch aad renders it unhealthy. Indiges- 
ut always caused he i 
Compound to arenas hy ofula, when it is, this Sarsaparilla 
Scrofuain isa 


“descending from parents to children, until 

—and should be attended to in season! and we honest! 

the timely use of Dr. LAROOKAN’S SARSAPARI LA COM- 

POUND that this most loathsome disease can be checked and in 

the majority of cases cured. Dropsy and Dropsical swellings are 

frequently cured by this great alterative Medicine. 

Neuralgia, Headache and various disorders of the 

nervous system frequently arise from alow state of the constitu. 

tional health, and are much relieved and oft o cured by this pow- 

| erful remedy. 

|. Erysipelas, Boils, Tumors, or Salt Rheum, Ulcers, Sores 
&c. Moderate doses three times a day will usually effect the cure 





For Purifying the Bleed, there is nothing be 
the public which a A Larookah’s & parilla C — 


, 


PRICE $1.00 PER BOTTLE—6 BOTTLES FOR $5.00 


KNIGHTS’ HAIR DRESSING. 


A vegetable combination of superlative excellence, for beautify- 
ing and promoting the growth of the hair. 

By its use the hair is prevented from falling off, or turning y* 
it removes dandruff, cures all diseases of the scalp, nervous Read 
ache, and similar affections. Is delightfully perfumed; free from 
oil and alcohol; will not soil the most delicate fabric; and is indis- 
| pensable to the toilet of every lady and gentleman. 
iy Price 75 cents. Buy no other. 


ORIENTAL HAIR RESTORER, 
For Restoring Gray and Faded Hair to its original 
color, and promoting its luxuriant growth. 
| It never fails—is exquisitely }—is free from oil, alochol, 
and other substances injurious to the life of the hair—and is the 
most perfect article of its kindthat has ever been made available 

to the public. 
7 Buy no other. Price, 75 vents per bottle. 








y Ke, 
Hallowell, J. G. Cook & Co., Lewiston; W. 'P. Phillips & Co., 


bide d to | Portland, and by all druggists and merchants everywhere. 


eoply42 
EGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS, AND CONSUMPTION. 

Established in 1826, and still the best known remedy for all 
ga of the Lungs, Throat, and Chest. Be careful to got 
e genuine. 

REED CUTLER & O©O., Bostox, Proprietors. 

Lancs Borrias, $1.00. Swati, 50 Cents. 

Pure Cod fAver Oil 

Bottled expressly for Medicinal use by REED, CUTLER & CO.. 


who have facilities for Oil of the most reliable quality, 
Large Bottles $1.00. 6m48 








bowels irregular, at times costive; stools slimy, not unfrequently 
tinged with blood ; belly swollen and hard ; 
tion Nw Aifficnl 








VERMIFUGE MAY BE DEPENDED UPON TO EFFECT A CURE. 


others entirely gone; fleeting pains in the stomach; occasional 
nausea and vomiting; violent pains throughout the abdomen ; | 


urine turbid ; respira- 
y , and panied by hiccough ; cough , 
sometimes dry and convulsive; uneasy and disturbed sleep, with healthiest, softest, and most luxuriant Whiskers and 
grinding of the teeth ; temper variable, but generally irritable, &c. . . : 

Whenever the above symptoms are found to exist, Dk. McLANK’S | Sent post paid, and closely sealed, with full directions, on re- 


The universal success which has attended the administration of | 
this preparation has been such as to worrant us in pledging our- 


HISKERS! WHISKERS! 


THE SAPONARIA MAGIC EXCITANT! 
| Owe Packace of the above article is warranted to produce the 


s oustaches, 
without injury to the skin. 


ceipt of $1. Circulars sent free to any address. 
Direct to YOUNG & CO., Manufacturing Chemists. 
Drawer No. 11, Troy, N. Y. Sm7* 





selves tothe public to RETURN the MONEY in every inst 








accordance with the directions. 


the most tender 


DIRECTIONS. 


give two teaspoonfuls. 


McLane’s. 


following marks of genuineness. 

pe! 
signatures of C. MCLANE and FLEMING BROS. 
as follows: 
Pilis, Fleming Bros-, Proprietors.” 
seen by holding up the paper to the light. 


in red wax. 


Vermifuge on the receipt of thirteen postage stamps. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


FLEMING BROTHERS, 
PITTSBURG, Pa., 


Vermifuge and Lung Syrup. 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
eoply40 


where it proves ineffectual, “providing the symptoms attending the 
sickness of the child or adult warrant the supposition of worms 
being the cause.” In all cases the medicine to be given in strict 


Give a child from two to ten years old, a teaspoonful in as much | 
sweetened water every morning, fasting ; if it purges through the | 
day, well; but if not, repeat it again in the evening. Over ten, | 
give a little more, under two, give less. To a full grown person, 


Beware of counterfeits and all articles perporting to be Dr. 


The great popularity of DR. McLANE’S GENUINE PREPA- 
RATIONS has induced unprincipled persons to attempt palming | 
upon the public counterfeit and inferior articles, in consequence of | 
which the proprietors have been forced to adopt every possible 
guard against fraud. Purchasers will please pay attention to the 


1st.—The external wrapper is a fine Steel Engraving, with the 


2d.—The directions are printed on fine paper, with a water mark 


The proprietors will forward per mail to any part of the United | 
States or the British Provinces, one box Liver Pills, on the receipt 
of order enclosing twelve 3 cent postage stamps, or one vial of 


Sele Preprictors of Dr. McLane’s Liver Pills, 





N NV ISTAR’S BALSAM 


or 
WILD CHERRY 
Has been used for nearly 
HALF A CENTURY, 
WITH THE MOST ASTONISHING SUCCESS IN CURING 
ae ag ey 

Complaint, Bronchitis, Ditionlty 

of Becathing, As 


The Throat, Lungs and Chest. 
CONSUMPTION, 


malady, often 
YIELDS TO THIS REMEDY! 
when others prove ineffectual, 


AS A MEDICINE, 


OPERATION, 


IT IS UNSURPASSED! 
while as a preparation, free from noxi ingredi 





diseases, it is 
INCOMPARABLE! 


public. 
SEYMOUR THATCHER, M. D., 
of Herman, N. Y., writes as follows :— 


“Wistar’s Batsam or Witp Cnerry gives universal sati 
tion. It seems to cure a Cough by | ing and cl 





SS 


OF DRYING UP THE COUGH AND LEAVING THE CAUSE BEHIND. 
sider the 
with which I am acquainted.” 

Unsolicited Testimomy. 

The following explains itself. It is but one among the many let 

ters of like import constantly being received by the proprietors : 

° FatrFisLp, Me., April 28, 1964. 
Messrs. Sera W. Fowie & Co. 


In- | 


which carries off more victims than any other disease, and which | granted 
baffles the skill of the Physician to a greater extent than any other | 


minerals; uniting skill, science, and medical knowledge; combin- 
ing all that is valuable in the vegetable kingdom for this class of 


and is entitled, merits and receives the general confidence of the 


lungs, and allaying irritation, ruvs REMOVING THE CAUSE INSTEAD | 
I con- 
Balsam as good as any, if not the best, Cough medicine 


| Rrobate Aotices. 


We pledge ourselves to the public that Dr. McLaye’s Vermirvoz | BY ENNEBEC COUNT Yoesss!In Probate Court at 
DOES NOT CONTAIN MERCURY IN ANY FORM; and that it is an inmno- 
cent preparation, and not capable of doing the slightest injusy to 


Augusta, on the fourth Monday of March, 1866. 

PAUL WING Guardian of Charles E. Tillson and Kdwin H. 
Tillson, of Sidney, in said County, minors, having petitioned for 
license to sell at public or private sale, the following real estate 

| of said wards, the proceeds to be placed on interest, viz: All the 
interest of said wards in the homestead farm of Jason Tillson, late 
of Sidney, deceased. 

OrxpsreD, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fourth Monday of April next, in the Maine Farmer, 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 

show cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition should not be 
granted. H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
| Attest: J. Burton, Register. 17* 


ENNEBEC COUNT Vosssssin Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of March, 1866. 
EZEKIEL SMALL, Guardian of Nettie M. Getchell, of Vasaal- 
| borough, in said County, minor, having petitioned for license to 
sell at public or private sale, the following real estate of said 
| wards, the proceeds to be placed on interest, viz: All the inter- 
est of said Wards in a parcel of land conveyed to her by John 
| Getchell, by deed dated May 6, 1863. 
OnpereD, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 








“Dr. McLane’s celebrated Vermifuge and Liver | prior to the fourth Monday of April next, in the Maine Farmer, 
This water mark can be | a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 


attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 


The Liver Prius have the name stamped on the lid of the box, | show cause, if any, why the prayer said petition should not be 


| granted. H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Brrron, Register, 17* 
K*®} NEBEC COUNT WoecesssIn Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of March, 1866. 
| JONAS BUTTERFIELD, Administrator de bonis non, on the 
Estate of George Hoyt, late of Sidney, in said County, deceased, 
having petitioned for license to sell at public or private sale, the 
followitig real estate of said deceased, for the payment of debts, 
&c., viz: The homestead farm of said George Hoyt, deceased ; 
Orpersp, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fourth Monday of April next, in the Maine Farmer 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons lpterested may 
| attend ata Oourt of Probate then to be holden at A ual 
| show cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition should not be 
granted. H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Burton, Register. 17* 


ENNEBEC COUNT YoesssssIn Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of March, 1866. 

The © issioners appointed to assign to Caroline M. Wall, 
widow of Joseph H. Wall, late of Augusta, in said County deceas- 
ed, her dower in the real estate of said deceased, having made re- 
turn of their doings: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fourth Monday of April next, in the Maine Farmer, 
& newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said return should pot be accepted, 
and dower assigned aceordingly. 











H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Burton, Register. i 


FENNEBEC COUNT Yoesssssln Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of March, 1866. 
LIZZIE T. CREASY, widow of John G. Creasy, late of Mount 
Vernon, in said County, 4 d, having p d her applica- 
| tion for allowanee out of the estate of said deceased : 
| Onpersp, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
| prior to the fourth Menday of April mext, in the Maine Farmer, 
& newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
| attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition should not be 
H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
17* 











Attest : J. Burton, Register. 





ENNEBEC COUNT Voesssssin Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of March, 1866. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT purporting to be the jast will and 

testament of James H. Thorn, late of Wayne, in said County, 


RAPID IN RELIEF, SOOTHING IN EFFECT, SAFE IN ITs | *Cea*et, having been presented for probate : 


Orpexsp, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fourth Monday of April next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all 8 interested 
may attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, 
and show cause, if any, why the said instrament should not be 
proved, approved and allowed, as the last will and testament of 

| the said deceased. H. K. BAKER, Judge. 

Attest: J. Bunton, Register. 17* 


Li Geer COUNT V eccoesIn Probate Court at 





Augusta, on the fourth Monday of March, 1866. 
SUSAN STANLBEY, Administratrix on the Estate of George D. 
| Stanley, late of Augusta, in said County , deceased, having present- 
| ed her account of administration of the Estate of said deceased 


; - | fer allowance ; and also her request to be discharged from that 


trust: 

Oaperep, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
prior to the fourth Monday of April next, in the Maine Farmer, 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be allowed, and she 


be discharged. 
H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. Burton, Register. 17* 








ENNEBEC COUNT YoesssssIn Probate Court at 
ugusta, on the fourth Monday of March, 1866. 
HOWARD B. LOVEJOY, Administrator on the estate of Mat- 


: Seeing numerous certificates in the Marne Farwer 
“tadorsing the mars of that Grant Lung Remedy, WISTAR’S | 

ALSAM OF W FR | induced great ‘ 
pineal \A-- publicity to the hy it pth at, in | p meh yp ter J ) Keating, late of Fayette, in sald County, 
my family in the year 1856. During the summer of that year my Estate SS Se Ag, “ on of Ge 
son, Henry A. Archer, now Postmaster at Fairfield, Somerset Onpxrep, That notice thereof be given three weeks successiv 
County, Me., was attacked with spitting of blood, cough, weakness | _ he fourth Monday of A f ~ in the Maine F. ely 
of lungs, and general debility, so much so that our family physician peter oo Che De ri ted te rd ne coheed dant 
declared him to have a “Ssarep Consumption.” He was under | ey ayy - f Pechoes to be Ha a > on A and 
medical treatment for a number of months, but received no benefit | Ae © “ h ~y neu, 
from it. At length, from the solicitation of himself and others, I | *W cause, if any, why the same shoul! not bs allowed. 

rchase one bottle of WISTAR’S BALSAM OF | a isest. 3. Borrow. Regist = © heen ee 

WILD CHERRY, which benefitted him so mnch [ obtained another | __ Attest: J. Buato, Register. 
bottle, which in ashort time restored him to his usual state of health. | ENNEBEC COUNTY In Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of March 1866. 


I think I can safely recommend this remedy to others in like con- | 
dition, for it is, I think, all it purports to be—tue Great Lone | EMELINE P. BOWMAN, Guardian of Henry o. Bowman, of 
Sidney, in said County, minor, having presented her ac- 


REMEDY FOR THE Times! 
The above statement, gentlemen, is my voluntary offering to | count of Guardianship of said ward for allowance : 
Orpsrep, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 


you in favor of your Balsam, and is at your dis; 
| prior to the fourth Monday of April next, in the Maine Farmer, 





posal 
As ever, yours, ANDREW ARCHER. 
Unsolicited Testimony. a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
From Rav. Faasces Lospe.t, Pastor of the South Congrega cane pad the Ly a} — pon mm, andl 


tional Church, Bridgeport, Connecticut. M. K. BAKER, Judge 
Attest: J. Burton, Register. 17* 


Bripceport, January 21, 1864. 
Gentlemen :—I consider it a d hich I owe to sufferi 
= they. ne Notice is hereby given, that the subscriber has been duly 
appointed Executor of the last will and testament of 





h ity to bear testi y to the virtues of Da. Wistar’s Batsam 
or Witp Cuerry. I have used it—when I have had occasion for 
any remedy for Coughs, Colds, or Sore Throat—for many years, 
and never, in any instance, has it failed to relieve and cure me. I 
have frequently been very hoarse on Saturday, and looked forward 
to the delivery of two sermons on the following day with sad mis- 
givings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam my hoarseness has in- | 
variably been removed, and I have preached without difficulty. said estate are requested to make immediate payment to 
I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public | March 26, 1866. 17* PAUL WING. 
nerally, as a certain remed bronchial 
on oe eiiaste eapennd ponte ae OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has been duly 
ited, I send you this testimonial, which you are appointed Executor of the last will and testament of 
at liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the Balsam NATILANIEL TRASK, late of Mount Vernon, 
does not affect all persons alike, but it always romoves my hoarse- | in the County of Kennebec, ee ay Bae and has under- 
ness, and fits me for the minister's hard working day—the Sab- | “ken that trust by giving bond as the directs :—All persons, 
bath. Very truly yours, FRANCES LOBDELL. | therefore, having demands against the estate of said deceased, are 
desired to exhibit the same for settlement ; and all indebted to said 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR A BOTTLE. estate are requested to make immediate payment to 
PREPARED BY a 


_March 12, 1866. 17 LEVI W. TRASK. 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 


OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has been duly 
18 Tre t St., Bost 
AND FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


appointed Administrator on the estate of 
lyeop16 





TIMOTHY WOODWARD, late of Bidney, 
in the County of Kennebec, deceased, testate, and has under- 
taken that trust by giving bond as the law directs :—All persons, 
therefore, having demands against the estate of said deceased, are 
desired to exhibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to 

















ISAAC DAMREN, late of le 
in the County of K M + ay B bas under- 











qG™cus SALVE 


: Works like magic in cases of 
Cats, Berns, Bruises, Flesh W cunds, Cha 
Hands, Boils, Felons, -t balms 
t 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING, 


BY 
HOMAN & BADGER. 
Office UW'est Bud Kennebec Bridge, Magusta. 
N. T. TR 
8. A. OMAN Editors. 
aL. A HOKAN. } 


TERMS: , 
$2.00 per Annum in Advance. , 
If not paid within 8 months, $2.50 will be charged. 


takes out the soreness and reduces the inflammation in a very 


short time. 
ai TRY IT 
and never be withont 
onli Geo cape ts Guah cull peaenden en ome BO eae 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
has cured the above troubles in hundreds of cases. It has heen 


eek end 8 Gor ey FEN, Uae its virtues have stood the test 


. Only 25 Cents a Box. 
(Sent by mail for 35 cents.) 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, Besten, 
PROPRIETORS. 
and at all stores. 
For sale by all Druggists, Grocers, ae 
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